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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Epucation anp Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 429, 
House Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Perkins (presiding), Wier, Greenwood, 
Morton, and Vail. 

Also present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk of the Committee on 
Education and Labor; and John S. Forsythe, general counsel to the 
committee. 

Mr. Perkins. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This hearing has been called for the purpose of hearing testimony 
this morning on a bill introduced by Representative Morton providing 
additional aid for the American Printing House for the Blind, to 
amend the act approved August 4, 1919. We will insert in the record 
at this pomt a copy of the bill. 

(The bill, H. R. 1499, is as follows:) 


IH. R. 1499, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL Toamend the Act approved August 4, 1919, as amended, providing additional aid for the American 
Printing House for the Blind 

Pe it enacted by the Senate and House of Re prese ntatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act entitled “An Act providing addi- 
tionai aid for the American Printing House for the Blind’, approved August 4, 
1919, as amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That for the purpose of enabling the American Printing House for the Blind 
more adequately to provide bocks and apparatus for the education of the blind, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually to it, in addition to the 
permanent appropriation of $10,000 made in the Act entitled ‘An Act to promote 
the education of the blind’, approved March 3, 1879, as amended, the sum not to 
exceed $250,000; which sum shall be expended in accordance with the require- 
ments of said Act to promote the education of the blind.” 

Mr. Perkins. All of the members of the subcommittee are here 
this morning, and inasmuch as one of the witnesses, Mr. Thurston, 
has another appointment after he gives his testimony here, [ think 
we will now commence the hearings. 

Mr. Thurston, if you will come around, we will be glad to hear you 
at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN L. THURSTON, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
OF THE FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Mr. Tuurston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am glad to appear 
here this morning, and I am glad, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the 
Federal Security Agency, to appear before this committee in support 
of H. R. 1499. 

This bill would not initiate or change Federal policy. Its purpose, 
rather, is to effectuate the long-established congressional policy of 
making braille textbooks, apparatus, and other educational materials 
available, through the American Printing House for the Blind, for 
the education of blind children in public schools and classes for the 
blind throughout the country. This policy is threatened, and the 
education of blind children will suffer, unless the present appropria- 
tion ceiling established in 1937 is suitably increased as proposed by 
this bill. 

As the committee is aware, the American Printing House for the 
Blind, though a nonprofit private corporation, is, in effect, an instru- 
mentality of which the Federal Government avails itself in making 
these books and materials available. The word “private,” in referring 
to the American Printing House for the Blind, in this connection is 
somewhat misleading, for, as required by Federal law, the board of 
trustees of the institution includes, in addition to 7 other trustees, 
all of the 84 superintendents of the public schools and classes for the 
blind in the several States and Territories of the United States. It is 
thus fair to say that in supporting H. R. 1499, the Printing House 
represents all of these schools. 

I should like to stress that the cost of these educational materials, 
for which the Federal aid is earmarked, represents only a very small 
part of the cost of providing free education for the blind children of 
this country. The provision of a decent education for a blind child 
is very expensive. Every State has made some provision for the 
residential care and education of blind children (either within the 
State or by sending them to institutions in other States). The main- 
tenance of these schools (including the cost of boarding these children, 
teachers’ salaries, and other operational expenses) and also of such day 
schools as are attended by blind children, is, except for the supplies and 
materials furnished by the American Printing House, financed wholly 
from State and local sources. The American Frinting House has 
recently tried to obtain information as to the amounts spent by States 
end local governments for the education of blind children. Data so 
far received in response to this request from 37 States and from Puerto 
Rico, which have been transmitted to the committee, I understand, in 
summary form, indicate that since 1938 the average expenditure for 
public schools for the blind from State and local sources has risen from 
about $708 to about $1,824 per pupil, or about 157.6 percent. Under 
H. R. 1499, assuming present enrollment and unit ccsts, the Federal 
expenditure per pupil would at this time be increased from about $20 
to about $35, or about 75 percent. 

The Federal appropriation for books and educational materials 
supplied by the Printing House has remained static at the 1937 ceiling 
of $125,000 (including the $10,000 permanent annual appropriation). 
But the cost of these things has skyrocketed. I need hardly remind 
this committee of the tremendous rise in the costs of labor and 
materials which has occurred in recent years. 
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In addition, unit costs have grown and presumably will continue 
to grow because of the development and increasing use of more effec- 
tive but expensive media for education of the blind, such as talking 
books, braille writers, and other appliances, and because of the 
development of new curricula of Braille books which, ] understand, 
are now m process for all grades from primary through high school. 
Further, the incidence of the crop of ‘‘war babies’ and other factors 
are expected to result in an increase in enrollment in schools and 
classes for the blind. 

Mr. Davis, the superintendent of the American Printing House for 
the Blind, is here to tell this committee in more detail than I could 
how these increases in unit and total costs make it impossible under 
the present appropriation ceiling to meet the needs of the schools 
for the blind for educational materials. 

The result has been that on several occasions the Printing House 
has found it necessary to make substantial advances to individual 
schools ir order to enable these schools to meet their needs for 
materials and supplies. The Printing House, of course, cannot 
afford to continue this practice indefinitely, since it supplies these 
materials at cost and could make advances out of its own funds only 
at the expense of its other activities on behalf of the blind generally. 
It is evident, therefore, that either the removal of the appropriation 
ceiling or an adequate increase in the ceiling is urgent and imperative. 

The needed increase in the annual expenditure, under current en- 
rollment and costs, is estimated to be not less than $90,000. The 
ceiling proposed in the bill would enable the Federal Government to 
take up this deficiency and at the same time would supply some margin 
of safety to meet future needs, so that, for some vears to come, it 
will not be necessary to amend the basic law every time enrollment or 
unit costs increase. Mr. Davis will be able te supply the committee 
with the detailed figures of production cests, advances made to schools, 
and other relevant data summarized in our report to the committee. 

The Bureau of the Budget has not advised us as to the relationship 
of this bill to the program of the President. On its own behalf, the 
Bureau has asked for additional data to enable it to evaluate the bill, 
such as the amount of State and local expenditures for blind education, 
and so forth. As I have already indicated, evidence obtained from 
the States pursuant to this request amply bears out the forecast 
that the overwhelming part of the cost of educating blind children is 
paid from State and local funds. 

In conclusion, | should like to express again my urgent wish that 
the committee report favorably on this bill. Iam grateful on behalf 
of the Federal Security Agency for the opportunity to appear before 
this committee in such a worthy cause. 

Mr. Perkins. Do you know the attitude of the Bureau of the 
Budget concerning the passage of the bill? 

Mr. Tuursron. As I say, we have not had a formal advice, so 
far as I know, from the Bureau as to the passage of the bill—let me 
put it this way—as to whether it is in accord with the program of the 
President. That is the expression that the Bureau uses. 

Mr. Perkins. So far as you know, the Bureau of the Budget does 
not have any objection to the bill? 

Mr. Tuursron. I think about all I could say on that, Mr. Chairman, 
stems from my reading of the letter from the Director of the Bureau 
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to either you or to Mr. Barden, wherein I believe it is said that if the 
Congress decides that the bill were to be passed, the Bureau would 
interpose no objection; and I believe that is the way it is stated. In 
effect, if 1 may give my own personal interpretation, I believe that 
would mean, in ‘effect, that they would not say the bill should be 
vetoed or the bill should not be passed, and they would accept it if 
the Congress passed it. 

Mr. Perkins. Are there any questions? Mr. Morton? 

Mr. Morron. Yes. 

I would like to comment first on vour question. The wording in 
the last letter from the Bureau of the Budget was vi ‘ry similar to 
what Mr. Thurston has quoted from memory: that they would not 
interpose objection if the Congress decided to take action. 

I think before the conclusion of the hearings, we will probably have 
the actual language, and we wiil insert it ia ‘the record at that point, 

Mr. Thurston, one point I would like to emphasize is that this is 
authorization and not an appropriation; that is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Tuursron. That is quite right. As I suggested here, if they 
were authorized $125,000 additional, it is probable that in the imme- 
diate future only $90,000 of it would be passed. We would go to the 
proper Appropriations Committee and ask for only $90,000 additional. 
We would still, each vear, have to ask and justify before the Appropria- 
tions Committees the appropriation of the required sums. 

Mr. Morron. That is the pomt that I am glad to have you bring 
out: that each and every year this matter would have to be justified by 
your agency before the proper subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. TuHurstron. That is right. 

Mr. Morton. Mr. Chairman, if T may read into the record, I am 
reading now from a letter from the Executive Office of the President, 
Bureau of the Budget, signed by Mr. Elmer B. Staats, the Acting 
Director: 

If, however, despite the lack of supporting data, the Congress should decide that 
the activities of the Printing House warrant an increase in Federal appropriations, 
this Office would interpose no objection. 

Now, the supporting data therein referred to is the amount that the 
States have spent in the education of the blind, and we already have 
such data assembled since June 22, and it shows 

Mr. Hussey. May I interrupt? For the record, that report of the 
Bureau of the Budget is of June 22. 

Mr. Morron. And this report which has been gotten up from in- 
formation obtained from the States and supplied by the various blind 
institutions and schools in the States, indicates that there has been an 
increase of 157.6 percent, as brought out in Mr. Thurston’s testimony; 
and State by State, it has been compiled, and there is no evidence that 
any State is shirking in carrying its proportion of the load. 

Mr. Thurston, the Federal Government aids in the rehabilitation of 
other unfortunates than the blind: is that not correct? 

Mr. Tuurston. Yes, Mr. Morton. The major program that the 
Federal Security Agency undertakes in that respect is the program 
carried on by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, which provides 
money to the States, which is then matched, for the rehabilitation of 
handicapped people, including all kinds of handicaps, and not ex- 
clusively for the blind. 
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Mr. Morton. What, in round numbers, if you happen to remember, 
is the extent of that program, in dollars? 

Mr. Tuursron. Well, the Federal contribution is in the neighbor- 
hood of $20 million annually, give or take a few hundred thousand 
dollars. I do not have the precise figures, but | know that it is in the 
neighborhood of $20 million annually. 

There is—and I believe our budget man will correct me if 1 am 
wrong—there is an authorization in the act for more than that. 

No, Lam wrong. There is no ceiling under the act, but the current 
outlay is in the neighborhood of $20 million. 

Mr. Morron. That $20 million cannot be used to supply funds to 
the American Printing House for the Blind, to give, in turn, materials 
to the various schools for the education of the blind? 

Mr. Tuursron. No. That is right. 

Mr. Morron. So that the American Printing House for the Blind 
and the blind schools themselves are dependent upon this authoriza- 
tion for their entire Federal aid toward braille and other apparatus for 
the instruction of the blind? 

Mr. Tuurstron. That is right. And as you know, they have been 
for 70 vears or more. 

Mr. Morron. During the past 70 vears, the Federal Government 
has recognized the obligation in this field and, as vou pointed out, 
these authorizations have from time to time been increased as the 
population in the blind schools has increased and as costs of production 
of these items have increased, and as improved items which cost more 
but will facilitate the education have been introduced into the program; 
the Federal Government has upped it step by step during the years, 
and now we have reached a point where $125,000 will not buy what it 
bought in 1937 or in 1942, and it is vour opinion that the increased 
authorization here is well within reason, in view of increases in cost 
and in school population? 

Mr. Thurston. It is, ves, in my opinion. 

Mr. Vain. I understood from what the witness said, Mr. Chairman, 
that subsequent witnesses will give us the statistical data and the 
expenditure detail that will be required for our consideration of this 
item; is that correct? 

Mr. Tuursron. The detailed breakdown of the cost increases, ves; 
Mr. Davis will have that information. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Greenwood, do vou have any questions? 

Mr. Greenwoop. My question is relative to the figure of the num- 
ber of children in the se hools, public schools throughout the country, 
and in the blind schools. Can we get that figure? 

Mr. Trursron. The number of blind children, as T reeall, is 6,145, 
as of the last census. Now, my recollection can be corrected. 

I am told, Mr. Congressman, that there are two factors that might 
increase the number of blind children in the future, and one is the 
war boom, the boom in babies during the war we are all familiar with; 
and another is, 1 am told, that we are making such progress in main- 
taining life of babies at the time of birth through increased medical 
knowledge that, to state it bluntly, more babies live now than would 
have lived before, a number of vears ago, and the result is that there 
are more babies here and more blind babies. 
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Mr. Greenwoop. That would normally follow, that as the school 
population grows from 29 million in 1950 to 37 million in 1960, the 
proportion of blind children will naturally be greater. 

Mr. Tuursron. It will naturally increase, yes, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Wier, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Wier. Not at this time. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Thurston, for coming this morning 
and giving us your views on this legislation. 

Mr. TuHursvon. Thank vou for the opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Perkins. The next witness is Mr. F. E. Davis, and he is with 
the American Printing House for the Blind, in Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Davis, we are glad to have you with us this morning, and will 
you give us your views at this time? We will be glad to receive them. 


STATEMENT OF F. E. DAVIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am very much 
pleased to appear before the subcommittee this morning in support 
of the bill H. R. 1499. 

In making the request for additional aid under the act to promote 
the education of the blind, the Congress is simply being asked to pro- 
vide the necessary funds to meet present-day costs of an obligation 
which it recognized more than 70 vears ago when the original act was 
passed in 1879—the provision of free school books and educational 
apparatus for the Nation’s student blind through an annual appro- 
priation to the American Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, 
Ky. The obligation which the Federal Government then recognized 
was the necessity for a central, permanent source of funds to finance 
the publication of the special educational books and apparatus required 
by our schools and classes for the blind, so that every blind child in 
every State and Territory might have access to equally excellent 
educational materials. Only through a Federal appropriation could 
such an achievement be realized, and the more than seven decades 
since the passage of the act of 1879 have proven this to be true. 

The original grant was for $10,000 a vear in perpetuity. Since that 
time, only three increases have been granted (or requested) —~an 
additional $40,000 in 1919, $25,000 in 1927, and $50,000 in 1937 — 
so that the present appropriation now amounts to only $125,000 a 
vear. This last increase over 14 years ago was made when the 
national economy was on a depression basis, and at a time when the 
huge increases in production costs of the present era could not 
be anticipated. Since 1942, these increases have more than doubled 
the costs of production, so that the value of the present appropriation 
is approximately 50 percent of its value when it was authorized in 
1947. Actual cost increases are as follows: Basic braille and talking 
book metals (zinc, iron, and copper), between 87 and 122 percent; 
paper, between 70 and 119 percent; book cloths, between 90 and 220 
percent; miscellaneous bindery materials, between 58 and 78 percent. 
This makes a total average increase of 105 percent in the cost of 
materials alone. In addition, labor costs have advanced since 1942 
from an average of 63 cents per hour for hourly manufacturing em- 
ployees to 92 cents per hour —an increase of 46 percent. The recently 
enacted Federal minimum wage legislation has increased these costs. 
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Not only have increased material and labor costs reduced se total 
unit number of books and apparatus that can be provided by the 
same amount of money, but the development and demand for new 
educational media—talking books (recorded on phonograph records) 
large type books for the near blind, and new types of mechanical 
aids—has resulted in a need for use of funds for a larger number of 
different types of materials, with the consequence that the over-all 
demands for individual items has been reduced, thereby further 
increasing unit cost 

Aside from the anki’ increased costs of production, a new and 
potent factor has arisen with regard to the appropriation: For a 
number of years our blind school populations were on the decrease, 
due to the effectiveness of prevention-of-blindness programs. Today 
they are on the increase: first, because of the increase in the general 
school population throughout the country because of the “war babies’’; 
and second, because of the rapid increase of a new cause of blindness 
retrolental fibroplasia—an eve disease causing total blindness ina 
large percentage of premature births. Ina single vear the n aatede of 
children in our schools and classes for the biind has increased nearly 
400 pupils—over 6 percent-——and we can look forward to a continuous 
gain for some time to come, for the increase has come in the primary 
grades, over 33 percent of our blind children being in the third grade 
or below. 

The results of increased unit costs, as well as increased need, have 
greatly restricted the materials which the schools and classes could 
obtain from the American Printing House for the Blind, and a large 
majority of them lack adequate supplies for the use of their children. 
Actually, over 25 percent of the 84 schools and classes have already 
consumed their quota allotments for the current fiscal year, and only 
3 or 4 have any appreciable credit left to meet their needs during the 
next 9 months. Thus, a grave emergency is presented. 

Through the Vocational Rehabilitation Service, the Federal Govern- 
ment appropriates annually many hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
cooperation with the various States for rehabilitation and specialized 
education in many fields, and, in most instances, Congress furnishes the 
major portion of the funds for these particular purposes. Yet, 
although the needs of the blind who lose their sight at birth or early 
childhood are far greater in the way of education and adjustment 
than those who may have had the advantages of full sight during their 
formative years, the Federal Government now appropriates only 
$125,000 annually to provide the necessary specialized educational 
materials for all’ of our blind school children, as compared to the 
$50,000 to $1,000,000 furnished annually by each individual State in 
the way of schoo! buildings, dormitories, board, teachers, and so forth, 
for the benefit of these handicapped children. 

The request for an additional authorization of $125,000 in the basic 
act (as amended) to promote the education of the blind at this time is 
made in an effort to anticipate the needs of the schools and classes 
for several years to come. At present, it will take an increase of 
approximately $90,000 annually simply to meet the increased material 
and labor costs now extant. Within authorization limits, the Amer- 
ican Printing House must submit, each year, justification for appro- 
priations needed. Unless the increase in authorization “to promote 
the education of .the blind” is granted, and additional funds can be 
made available to offset the greatly increased costs of materials and 
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labor in providing necessary beoks and aids as well as the increased 
need for these materials, the schools and classes for the blind will be 
severely limited in their efforts to provide the educational programs 
vitally necessary for the development of our most handicapped group 
of children—the blind—into useful, self-supporting citizens. 

I would like to put into the record, if | may, the administration of the 
act to promote the education of the blind: 

The primary purpose of the American Printing House for the Blind 
is to act as the official schoolbook printery for all of the schools and 
classes for the blind throughout the United States and its Territories. 
Through the act of 1879 to promote the education of the blind, and 
under the fiscal supervision of the Federal Security Agency, the 
Printing House functions as the channel or agent through which the 
Federal Government provides the individual States with the educa- 
tional materials for their blind school populations. The Printing 
House itself is an educational institution, operating on a nonprofit 
basis. It is governed by a board of trustees—serving without pay— 
which includes in its membership all of the superintendents of the 84 
public educational institutions for the blind in the United States and 
its Territories. 

In administering the appropriation, the actual money is paid over 
in two 6-month installments to the Printing House. Credit for the 
full amount of the appropriation is given to the schools and classes 
for the blind on the first day of each fiscal year, and is apportioned 
on a per capita basis in accordance with a registration taken on the 
first Nion ww in January of that vear. It is through this credit that 
books and materials are provided to the schools and classes for the 
blind on order from their superintendents. 

fn utilizing the money appropriated, the American Printing House 
for the Blind expends it only in payment of the production costs of 
books ind apparatus for the education of the blind. This includes 
oniv the material and labor and the publishing of necessary catalogs 
and reports; no part of the appropriation has ever, or can be by law, 
heen used for the erection or leasing of buildings. All records of 
receipts and disbursements from the appropriation aceount are sub- 
mitted to and audited by the United States General Accounting 
Office. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Wier, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Wrer. | wanted to ask one question. 

Is this printing company engaged in any other activity in the 
printing field except in the field of blind needs? 

Mr. Davis. In the field of blind needs, yes, it could be said “Yes.” 
To some extent. however, our production is for the near blind, that is, 
the large-print book for a near-blind child. 

Mir. Wier. The title of vour firm is the American Printing Co.? 

Mr. Davis. American Printing House for the Blind, ves, sir. 

Mr. Wrer. Are the activities and the business of your institution, 
the American Printing House for the Blind, confined entirely to the 
production of the needs of the blind? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. You do no other commercial printing? 

Mr. Davis. None whatever; only for the blind. 

Now, in addition to making our facilities available to provide the 
schools and classes for the blind, we do contract work for other 
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agencies, any agency wishing to provide literature for the blind on a 
nonprofit basis, and we lend our facilities and our technical staff to 
provide those. That includes religious groups, and we do contract 
work for the Library of Congress on a contract basis for the adult 
blind in the appropriation that they get. 

Our facilities are used for that purpose. Then, in addition to that, 
we provide the Reader’s Digest for the Blind in braille and in talking 
book records. 

Now, this is a project of the American Printing House for the Blind, 
in cooperation with the Reader’s Digest Association in Pleasantville. 
I believe in 1928, through a cooperative plan, through contributions 
from the Reader’s Digest Association, in the beginning they made the 
Reader’s Digest available through the American Printing House free 
to the blind; and since that time, in cooperation with the Reader’s 
Digest Association, the Reader’s Digest in braille and talking book 
has been made available through contributions from the general 
public, free to the blind. That is, you might say, the only project 
that the American Printing House has of its own, is providing the 
braille and taiking book edition, and it is done through contributions 
from the puble, and also, naturally, from the Reader’s Digest Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Wier. As I understand this legislation here, present and past, 
the Federal Government has participated in this program as a part of 
this rehabilitation program? 

Mr. Davis. | would sav “Yes’’; education of a blind child is cer- 
tain!y getting him ready ‘or ecult ive. 

Mr. Wier. That carries over into what might be termed State aid, 
that is, to the various State institutions who participate in your pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Davis. I would say so, ves, sir. 

Mr. Wier. So there we have a general public interest. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. Now then, in addition tothe State institutions or munic- 
ipal institutions, whatever the case might be, vou also do business 
with private business. You mentioned churches and you mentioned 
perhaps private schools that are engaged in blind rehabilitation or 
individual blind persons. 

Mr. Davis. Individual blind, that is true, ves, sir. 

Mr. Werr. Is this appropriation, if and when granted, used in the 
enterprise of the whole iield, private and public needs, or is it confined 
to the public needs? 

Mr. Davis. It would be used for the over-all schools and classes 
for the blind. Now, some schools are State schools and some are 
private schools, and some are classes for the blind in connection with 
the public schools. But they are an organized class for the blind. 
Those children also participate in the output of the American Printing 
House for the Blind. 

Mr. Wier. In other words, what I am trying to say here, I have a 
letter from Mr. Lysen of Faribault, Minn., and he has been urging 
me to support this bill. 

Mr. Davis. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Wigr. Now, as a State public institution, I do not think that 
there is anything that I could question about that. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wier. But there is another question. When I get out of that 
field I get into the field where private agencies are also participating 
in the proceeds of this appropriation. 

Mr. Davis. The only instance of a private agency would be a 
private school, not an adult agency or any private agency, and it is 
provided only for children in schools and classes for the blind, only 
that group of children, and no other agency participates in this 
appropriation at all. 

_ Mr. Wier. Then, Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to insert 
in the record here the position and statement of the State institution 
in the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. Perkins. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

Minnesota BRAILLE AND Sicut Savinc Scwoon, 
Faribault, Minn., September 24, 1951. 
The Honorable Roy W. WteEr, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Wier: It has come to my attention that bill H. R. 1499 will be 
heard in the subeommittee on Wednesday of this week, September 26, at 10 a. m. 

Inasmuch as you represent our fine State, I hope that you will not object to 
mv writing to you and urging your favorable consideration of this bill. 

The bill calls for an increase in the appropriation to the American Printing 
House for the Blind at Louisville, Ky. It is through our Printing House and 
through its quota account that we are able to get braille books and apparatus for 
the blind, in not only our school, but in all schools like ours throughout the country. 

The American Printing House for the Blind has been operating on its present 
budget for vears. With increased costs for material, labor, and so forth, obviously 
it is impossible for the Printing House to continue its services to blind children 


and adults. 
Anything that you can do to further favorable consideration of this bill will be 


greatly appreciated, not only by myself, but all of the children in Minnesota who 
are blind or partially sighted, as well as our adults. 

I will be interested in knowing how the matter comes out. 

Sincerely vours, 
J.C. Lysen, Superintendent. 

Mr. Perkins. You have made a very clear statement, Mr. Davis, 
and | am sure the committee will give your statement ample con- 
sideration. 

Similar legislation was introduced by Mr. Morton during the first 
session of the Eighty-first Congress, or the second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress, and this is not the only time that Mr. Morton 
has made his wishes known to the committee that this legislation 
should be enacted into law. And I feel that the committee will 
take some action on this, and through the active support of Mr. 
Morton and other members on the committee, that your wishes will 
be carried through in the very near future. 

Mr. Morton, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Morron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a few comments and questions. One of the stumbling 
blocks that was raised in connection with this bill at the last Congress 
was the fact that the American Printing House for the Blind, in 
accordance with its own financial statement, was a solvent organiza- 
tion, and therefore no need existed. 

Now, as I understand it from your testimony, the moneys which 
you get for prnting the Reader’s Digest are, of course, for that purpose, 
and that purpose only; and then it is distributed free to the blind, 
alreaded edveated blind. 
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Mr. Davis. That is right, to individuals. 

Mr. Morton. The funds that are involved in this appropriation 
are to permit you to furnish, on a per capita basis, the means and 
the apparatus and the braille to educate blind children so that they 
can take advantage of the Reader’s Digest and of other publications 
in braille, and in that way get some enjoyment out of a rather tragic 
life? 

Mr. Davis. That is true. 

Mr. Morton. So that the fact that your institution has been run 
on a sound financial basis, and has been generously supported through 
private charity, should in no way bear on the need for this appro- 
priation? 

Mr. Davis. Certainly not, because those funds definitely cannot 
be used for any other purpose than what they are raised for from 
the general public. 

Mr. Morron. I had the pleasure of visiting your plant about a 
year ago, I think it was, and you took me through the plant. 

I would like to savy, Mr. Chairman, that I was impressed with the 
efficient operation, and they do a capable job without any wasteful 
frills, and I was also impressed by the plant itself. It has geod, 
permanent buildings. 

Now, Mr. Davis, the physical assets, the fixed assets which show up 
on the balance sheet of your institution, how were they paid for? 
Was that Federal money or private contributions? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; no Federal money has been used to provide 
those facilities. Actually, in the beginning, the State of Kentucky 
made it possible for the Printing House to have its original home, the 
original buildings. 

Now, here of late, in cooperation with the Reader’s Digest fund for 
the blind, it has been expanded to provide additional facilities for the 
blind, as a whole; and through an extension phase of the contributions, 
it has been possible for us to have the new plant that we now have. 
That has been more or less, | would say, contributions from the general 
public and the Reader’s Digest Association. 

Mr. Morron. In other words, with the exception of an original 
contribution by the State of Kentucky, the very excellent plant which 
you now manage has been built through private charity, is that right? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morron. Private contributions? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morvon. I do not know whether you identified yourself at 
the beginning of your statement, Mr. Davis. Your position is super- 
intendent of the American Printing House for the Blind? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morvron. How long have you held that position? 

Mr. Davis. Since September 1947. 

Mr. Morron. How many institutions receive this aid that is in 
volved, which has been $125,000 per annum, and which we hope to 
see increased in the very near future? How many institutions are the 
beneficiaries of that aid? 

Mr. Davis. Eighty-four institutions. There are 54 schools and 
30 classes for the blind in the United States and its Territories. 

Mr. Morron. Fifty-four schools and 30 classes; and those 30 
classes are run in connection with general public school systems, or 
something of that kind? 
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Mr. Davis. Genera] public schools, but they are an organized class 
for the blind, yes, sir. 

Mr. Morron. So that the average assistance that the Federal 
Government has rendered through your institution, to these various 
schools, is somewhere in the neighborhood of $1,500 per annum? 

Mr. Davis. Perhaps as an average. I have the list of States and 
what they have gotten, from 1948 through 1952, if it would be of 
interest. Would you like to see that? 

Mr. Morron. Yes. I think we could make that a part of the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Perkins. That will be included in the record. 

(The list referred to is as follows:) 


Federal aid to States, Territories, and possessions through the appropriation ‘To 
’ ? t . - . 9 
promote the education of the blind 






States Actual, Actual, Actual, Actual, Actual, 
194s 1944 1v50 195i 1952 

Alabama $4, 610. 21 $5, 268. 52 $4, 993. 92 
Arizona vi S71. 01 TRL. 66 
Arkansas 2, 400.82 2,443.07 2,301.55 
Cali 2, 949. 6 2, 867. 95 5, 797. 29 
Cc ) 1, O70. 62 1, 210. 91 1, 302. 76 
Con ut 852. 12 913.49 1, 063. 92 
Florida 2, 578. 22 2, 649. 29 1, 650. 17 
Georgia 3 547. 76 , 930. 00 
Idah 393. 29 105. 64 $12.54 
Illin 6, 467 6, 118. 2 55S. 45 
Indiana 2. 3 sS 2, 204. 3€ >, 410.11 
low iH4. 80 OSO0. 59 2, 258, 12 , 
Ka s 1, 638, 70 1, 50S 1,498, 18 ya 
Ke icky 102 2, 804. 21 2, 627. 24 2, 
Lousiana 2, 447.1 2, 379. 34 410.12 3, 
MIaryl i 2, 425. 2 2,315. 60 () ) 2,344 
M whusetts 5, 702. 67 5, 488, 48 1,007. 07 B, 211.4 
M 4, 95Y. SO 5, 353. 50 ) 5, 493 
M t 3, 670. 69 3, 569.00 3, 126. 63 
Missi 2, 141. 2 2, 108. 16 | 2, 062. 71 
Missou 2, 5565. 37 2, 421. 82 2, 2, 931. 22 
Mont 02. 54 541.10 190, 34 
Nebraska 895. 82 955. 98 l 1, 042. 21 
New Jer 1, 857. 19 2103.15 2 2, 952. 94 
New Mexico 1, 704. 25 1, 784. 5 ] 1, 498. 18 
New York 10, 181.79 10, 260. 88 8 &. THO, 22 10, 882. 82 
North Carolina », VOLS YOY. SS 7 7, 295. 47 6, 895.85 
North Dakota 655. 48 637. 32 607, 96 630. 59 
Ohio 5, 855. 62 5, 905. 85 6, 6, 644. 08 5, O80. 47 
Oklahoma 2, 204. 18 2, 379. 34 2, 2, 062.71 1, 668, 02 
Oregon 2, 316. 03 2, 528 05 1 1, 802. 16 1, 037. 43 
Pennsylvania_.-_. 9, 045. 63 §. 625.08 Ss 9,010. 77 S828. 40 
South Carolina 1, 529. 45 1,635. 79 1, 1, 650. 17 1, 769.78 
South Dakota 524. 38 679.81 759 94 732. 30 
Tennessee 3, 430, 34 3. 547.76 2, 692. 37 2, 897. 16 
Texas 5, 724. 52 », 799. 62 6 3, S82. 60 5, 492. 27 
Utah 764.73 658. 56 73 738. 23 650. 94 
Virginia 2, 512. 67 2, 443. 06 2, 45 3, 452. 32 3, 478. 44 
Washington 1, 398. 36 1, 529. 57 1, 367. 1,519.88 1, 484. 95 
West Virginia 1, 922. 74 2,193. 16 2, 2. 71 1, 867. 29 1, 729. 05 
Wisconsin 3, 539. 59 399. 05 3, 930. 00 3, 213. 48 3, 152. 97 
District of Columbia 327.74 254. 93 303. 98 195. 41 244.10 
Hawai 305. 84 318. 66 325, 69 282. 27 244.10 
Puerto Rico 1, 529. 45 1, 487.08 1,519. 89 1, 563.3 1, 362. 90 

Grand total 5 125, 000.00 125,000.00 | 125, 000.00 | 125, 000. 00 125, 000. 00 


Mr. Morron. Your board of trustees includes the superintendent 
of each one of these institutions? 

Mr. Davis. The superintendent of each schoo! and class for the 
blind is automatically, according to the law, an ex officio member of 
our board of trustees. 
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Mr. Morton. And the trustees, what we might call the operating 
trustees or, to put it another way, the executive committee, when you 
have a board meeting for the operation of your institution, who are 
those trustees? 

Mr. Davis. It consists of seven leading citizens of Louisville, Ky., 
and that was originally, when the Printing House was incorporated as 
a nonprofit institution, seven citizens of Louisville; and when the 
Federal money was made available, there was a provision that each 
superintendent of a school or class for the blind also served as a mem- 
ber of the board to administer the fund, in a sense, that comes through 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Morton. These 84 superintendents then came into the picture 
to administer this particular fund which is for the benefit of the 
institutions which they run? 

Mr. Davis. That ts true. 

Mr. Morron. These seven trustees who are citizens of Louisville 
serve without compensation? 

Mr. Davis. Without compensation, ves, sir. 

Mr. Morron. And they do this as a publie service? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Morron. And the whole operation is a completely nonprofit 
operation? 

Mr. Davis. That is true. 

Mr. Morron. That is all, thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Vari. Mr. Morton’s remarks covered some questions that arose 
in mv mind. 

In that supplementary statement there is a clause to the effect that 
it is governed by a board of trustees serving without pay, which in- 
cludes in its membership all of the superintendents of the 84 public 
educational institutions for the blind in the United States and its 
Territories. That, of course, could be misinterpreted to mean that 
the 84 superintendents were also serving without pay. 

Mr. Davis. Well, they are, as far as members of the board 
trustees of the American Printing House is concerned. 

Mr. Vain. They are serving as members of the board without 
compensation? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Vari. There is one other point here that I would like to have 
some light shed upon, and that is the request for the authorization of 
$125,000, in the light of the fact that vou establish the current costs 
of the required service at $90,000. Now, you are anticipating in 
subsequent years an increase to $125,000, is that right? 

Mr. Davis. Well, perhaps it might be necessary, and it is not 
known. It is our feeling that we should not be required to come to 
the Congress every 2 or 3 vears to increase an authorization 1 it 
should vary and come on up with additional costs, and even an addi- 
tional enrollment. 

Mr. Varn. This authorization is not an allocation. 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Mr. Varn. It is merely an authorization, and you prove your case 
ach year to the Appropriations Subcommittee. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vain. I have no further questions. 
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Mr. Morron. If I could make one comment there, I think, Mr. 
Vail, that I am correct in this—and Mr. Davis can verify it—when we 
started on this, not much more than a year ago, or perhaps a year 
and a half ago, we estimated at that time that it would be only 
$75,000 necessary to give what we had been giving out of the $125,000; 
and now, today, it is already up to $90,000. So 1 feel that the $35,000 
cushion is certainly within reason; and I also know from my own experi- 
ence that I do not want to‘have to go through this every 2 years to 
get a hearing on this bill. 

Mr. Varn. Would you say that this additional sum would be re- 
quired by an increase in the number of students, or the increase in 
the operating costs, or a combination of both? 

Mr. Davis. It would be a combination of both, yes, sir, definitely. 

Mr. Vari. Thank vou. 

Mr. Wier. I have one more question. 

I notice on your sheet here on the States, you do not have Alaska, 
the Territory of Alaska. You have the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico, and what happened to Alaska? Do they not have 
any blind? 

Mr. Davis. Evidently they do not have any facility for education 
of the blind. 

Mr. Prerxins. Thank you very much for your statement this 
morning. I am sure, Mr. Davis, that you have enlightened the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Perkins. The next witness is Mr. Peeler, the superintendent 
of the North Carolina School for the Blind. 


STATEMENT OF EGBERT N. PEELER, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND AND SECRETARY- 
TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE BLIND, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Mr. Perever. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my name is Egbert N. Peeler, superintendent of the North Carolina 
School for the Blind, and secretary-treasurer of the American Asso- 
ciation of Instructors of the Blind. 

I mentioned this last item because this is the professional organ- 
ization representing all of the teachers, principals, and superintendents 
of the schools for the blind in the United States. 

| have a very brief statement, which I hope will cover a few items 
that will not overlap those that have already been discussed. 

Fifty years ago there was a very limited supply of reading materials 
available to schools for the blind. The teachers taught the children 
by reading to them while the children listened lazily or went to sleep. 

Today the use of the braille alphabet and a supply of regular text- 
book and classroom material makes it possible to conduct classes in 
an entirely different manner. They not only learn the subject matter 
in many different fields, but they are required to approach education 
from an aggressive standpoint. They must work at the job of learn- 
ing. This has resulted in a much higher standard of efficiency on 
the part of graduates of the schools for the blind. Many of them 
are now attending colleges throughout the United States, and their 
grades are equal to, or better than, sighted students. 
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A large percentage of this improvement in the classroom is due to 
the availability of teaching materials which have been supplied 
through Federal appropriations. During the past 10 years, however, 
the increase in the general price structure has made it impossible for 
the schools to get the same quantity of materials they received prior 
to the war. This means less efficiency and less preparation for the 
ultimate graduate. 

Funds appropriated for this purpose have been distributed to the 
schools for the blind through the American Printing House for the 
Blind in Louisville, Ky. The annual figure for many years has been 
$125,000. It is obvious to everyone that prices have increased 
greatly during the past 10 years. There has been no corresponding 
increase, however, in the funds appropriated for braille materials. 
The quantity of teaching materials furnished to the schools has con- 
tinued on a high level due to improved machinery in use at the 
American Printing House for the Blind and increased efficiency 
on the part of the Printing House. Inflation, however, has advanced 
to the point that the schools are now being greatly handicapped 
because the dollars do not stretch as far as they did some years ago. 

The superintendents of the schools for the blind throughout the 
United States have great confidence in the administration of the 
American Printing House for the Blind. There is a sincere and earnest 
spirit of cooperation on the part of all parties concerned in an effort 
to use the money to greatest advantage for the blind children. All 
of the schools are required by law to act cooperatively in making de- 
cisions as to the books that will be embossed in braille. Without this 
cooperation, there would be needless expenditures for more books 
than could profitably be used within a specific subject field. 

The schools for the blind are proud of the fact that they have been 
able to get along through the years of rising prices without having to 
ask for an increase until this time, and feel that they are fully justified 
now in making a request for some additional funds in order that the 
schools may have a quantity of materials in keeping with the job to 
be performed in the classrooms. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Peeler, inasmuch as you are the superintendent 
of the North Carolina School for the Blind, is there any other person 
or corporation, other than the American Printing House for the Blind, 
that this braille material could be acquired from? 

Mr. Pee ter. Mr. Chairman, there are some other agencies in the 
United States that emboss braille materials, but their materials are 
not as a general rule for children, and they are not textbooks, and 
they would be available to us only on the basis of our ability to pur- 
chase them with our own funds. 

Mr. Perkins. The American Printing House for the Blind is the 
only suitable place, and it is the place established by law? 

Mr. Peeier. That is true, and it is the only institution that really 
is interested in supplying classroom materials for children. 

Mr. Perkins. That is all. 

Mr. Greenwood, do you have any questions? 

Mr. GrrEENwoop. No. 

Mr. Morton. I notice here, Mr. Peeler, that under the basic law 
the scheols are required to cooperate in making decisions as to books 
that will be embossed in braille. I take it from that statement that 
this board of trustees, which consists of the superintendents of each 
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class or school for the blind, gets together and decides on the textbooks 
that they want in their own schools, and develops a uniformity, which 
just has to be done because of the prohibitive costs of having a differ- 
ent arithmetic book for each State of the Union? 

Mr. Preever. That is right. We are required to get a reasonable 
amount of agreement as to which books are going to be used. That is, 
I cannot go in from North Carolina and insist that I want an arithmetic 
book for the fifth grade of my selection, and have the superintendent 
from the Minnesota school come in and ask for a book of a different 
title, and then the man from Texas ask for still a different title, because 
it would cost too much for the Printing House to prepare a separate 
book for each of us. So there is a regulation—and I do not know 
Whether it is by law or by act of the board of trustees—which requires 
that at least five superintendents must agree on a book before it is 
placed in braille. So actually, the procedure is that all of us get 
together and discuss various books, and try to come out with a much 
better majority than five. But we are required to cooperate in order 
that we can agree on what we think is the best series of arithmetic 
books, and then make that available to as many schools as can use 
them. 

Mr. Morron. These decisions are made entirely by the enes respon- 
sible for the education of these children, and are not made by the 
Printing House, itself, or by Mr. Davis or by the Federal Security 
Agency or by any other departinent of Government? 

Mr. Pesier. There is a committee called the publications commit- 
tee of the American Printing tiouse for tue Bird, composed oi: tive 
superintendents of schools, and all selections of books are cleared 
through this group of superintendents. Actually, this publications 
committee could select books that would be entirely undesirable to 
Mir. Davis at the Printing House, and still he would have to put them 
into braille for us if we inststed. 

Mr. Morron. The total number of students involved in all of these 
schools is less than the number of students involved in the public 

school system of even our smallest State, so that it would be im- 
pract ticable to set up a textbook in each of the 48 States? 

Mr. Perver. That is true. 

Mr. Morron. Hs iving seen the operation in the Printing House, 
and the actual production of braille textbooks, | ean well understand 
that it would probably cost several million dollars a year if we had 
to use a separate textbook for each class at each blind school. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Vail, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Vari. Mr. Peeler, what percentage of the total operating costs 
of the institution would be represented by this Federal contribution 
that is asked here now, the tote al of $250,000? 

Mr. Perter. North Carolina puts a half a million dollars into my 
school, and we get between $5,000 and $6,000 out of this $125,000 
from the Federal Government. That is about 1 percent. 

Mr. Vari. This institution, as it is set up now, is national in the 
scope of its activities? 

Mr. Perver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vart. The board of trustees, which operate the institution, 
are they strictly Kentuckians, or Louisvilleans, or what? 
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Mr. Peeter., Mr. Davis will correct me if I make a mistake on 
this. There are seven men on the board who are residents of Louis- 
ville, business and professional men; and then 84 superintendents and 
heads of schools throughout the United States. 

Mr. Varu. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Wrer. I wanted to ask one more question. 

How much curriculum do you get from the American Printing 
House for your schools? I have heard the arithmetic mentioned, 
and do you have history, and do you have social curricula? 

Mr. Peeter. We receive textbooks covering all of the regular 
subjects, from the first grade through high school gradu: ation. 

Mr. Wier. Is that done through a curriculum process? 

Mr. Preter. Each school for the blind is set up to cover approxi- 
mately the same educational territory as the public schools, and we 
have to have the textbooks covering those same subjects. And so, 
when the superintendents make selections of materials, it is to cover 
those general requirements which are Nation-wide. 

Mr. Wier. Then these superintendents of the various schools are 
really the committee on curriculum, is that right? 

Mr. Preter. That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Peeler, for appearing 
here this morning. 

Mr. Perver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Andrews is the next witness. 

1 understand, Mr. Andrews, that you are the superintendent of the 
Maryland School for the Blind. 


STATEMENT OF F. M. ANDREWS, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
MARYLAND SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. ANprews. My name is F. M. Andrews. I am superintendent 
of the Maryland School for the Blind, and I am also chairman of the 
legislative committee of the American Association of Instructors of 
the Blind. 

Also, the question was asked about private schools, and the Mary- 
land School for the Blind is a private school, State-aided, and that 
may answer one of the questions that was asked. 

Mr. Wier. What do you mean by “State-aided 

Mr. Anprews. We have a board of trustees that run the school, 
but we receive about SO percent of our funds from the State, so we 
call ourselves a private school State-aided, 

Mr. Wier. You mean by that that in the St: ute of Maryland, as a 
private school, you can partic ipate in tax revenue? 

Mir. Anprews. Yes, sir. You do in all of the States, in the other 
private schools that are set up for the blind. 

Mr. Morton. To clarify that one point, if ] may, Mr. Chairman, 
What happened is that a long time ago a private school was set up 
for the education of the blind, and when the State took over the 
responsibility and the expansion of our public school systems, it was 
easier for them to contract or make some arrangement with that 
school to educate the blind. 

Mr. Wier. He is limiting it; it is only a blind school that you are 
talking about, and it is not something else? 

Mr. ANpReEws. It is a blind school, that is right. 


m9 
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Mr. Chairman and members ofthe committee, I am very glad to 
be here to talk in favor of this particular bill. 

At one time there seemed to be a possibility that there would be 
fewer blind children but, since medical science has been saving so 
many premature babies, we are now faced with the appalling fact that 
20 percent of these babies develop blindness in the early months. 
So far, medical science has not been able to overcome this frightful 
handicap, and our schools are now beginning to feel the increase in 
enroliment. This was risen rather sharply since 1946. 

I might add to that the State of Delaware, which up to about 3 or 
4 years ago only had 4 or 5 blind children, now has 32, and one of the 
doctors in Baltimore this summer, when I asked for a list of pre- 
school blind children, sent me a list of 20 prematures. And that is 
going to be one of the greatest causes of blindness that we are going 
to have to struggles with. 

In spite of the increase in appropriations, the American Printing 
House for the Blind has not been able to keep pace proportionally in 
supplying our needs. Our quota is larger, but the quota does not 
buy now as much as it did 5 vears ago. The cost of supplies is greater; 
wages are higher. Add these together and the cost of the product has 
naturally increased. Pocket slates that were once $1 are now $1.75; 
board slates were $1.75 and are now $3; braille writers were $40 and 
are now $52; and books, which must be had, have increased in price. 

Many of our schools are changing from grade 14 braille to grade 2 
braille. This means an entire new set of books, which cost money. 
The edueation of the blind makes progress in methods the same as 
that for sighted children, but this progress costs money. We are ask- 
ing for a $125,000 increase, the fourth since 1879. Is such an increase 
unreasonable? Surely the blind need heip. The young blind must 
have an edueation, the best possible, to be able to compete with the 
sighted. We cannot deprive them of this, and the Government aid 
to the American Printing House for the Blind will be of tremendous 
value in putting into the hands of these children up-to-date material 
which they desperately need. 

And I might sav that most of our graduates, also, of schools for the 
blind, are self-supporting, which saves a welfare bill later on. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Greenwood, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Greenwoop. I have no questions. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Wier? 

Mr. Wier. Have you followed up your graduates after graduation? 

Mr. ANDReEws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. I presume that your organization has a history of the 
progress and the success that has developed out of this expenditure, 
and tried to make a comparison as to the amount of money that is 
requested here as against a benefit derived? I have not heard any- 
body elaborate at all upon what has been accomplished with the blind 
as a result of this education. I know education in itself, but I mean, 
you could justify this expenditure, I presume, many times over? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir, because a number of years ago we did not 
have sufficient textbooks, and we might have perhaps one or two text- 
books for a whole group of children, and they either took turns passing 
it around, or it was entirely read to them. 

Now each child has his own textbook, the same as a sighted child 
does, and he is given assignments in it. Apparatus has been perfected 
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which is of tremendous value to them. So when they are in high 
school, they can do their geometry, and things of that kind, on appara- 
tus which they did not have before, and it certainly has improved the 
education of the blind and it made it possible for more of them to 
succeed; at least, that is my very firm belief. 

Mr. Wier. That is all. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Morton, do vou have any questions? 

Mr. Morron. Mr. Andrews, | think that we had better button 
up this point of private schools. As I understand it, out of these 84 
beneficiaries, a fair proportion of them are private schools? 

Mr. ANprews. No. I mean, a majority are State schools. 

In the beginning, most of the schools for the blind were private 
schools, and they were started by private funds and were carried on. 
There were four or five of those schools. Then the States began to 
become interested, and the States actually started their own schools. 
Those schools which were private schools, some of them have remained 
private schools having, some of them, a sizable endowment fund, but 
still obtained money from the State for the education of the blind 
children. 

That is the only reason I brought this up, was because it had been 
asked earlier in the testimony, where funds were used for private 
purposes. We are classified as a private school, State-aided, but most 
of our funds come from the State, and there is no other school in 
Maryland to take care of these blind children. And it is the same in 
Massachusetts, there is no school except Perkins Institute to take care 
of most of the New England area, and yet Perkins is a private school, 
State-aided. And there are one or two others. 

Mr. Morron. Well, the point is, though, that money that is given 
under this act goes to schools, either public or classified as private for 
reasons such as yours, but those schools are devoted entirely to the 
education of the blind. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Morton. And the funds are given to institutions solely inter- 
ested in the education of the blind. 

Mr. ANpDREws. Yes, sir, they are entirely blind children that are 
in all of these schools. 

Mr. Morton. In your own school, is there any tuition charged to 
the children? 

Mr. Anprews. None. 

Mr. Morton. So, while it is a private institution in a legal or 
technical sense, what it amounts to is giving free education to the 
blind children of Maryland. 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

Mr. Wier. Is there any requirement for a child 6, 7, or 8? 

Mr. Anprews. Any child who is educatable who has .22 or less 
vision, is entitled to come to the school. 

Mr. Vary. I have no questions. 

Mr. Morton I have one other point that I wanted to bring out. 

You say in your prepared statement that many of our schools are 
changing from grade 1}% braille to grade 2 braille. That, of course, I 
can see is expensive, in that it involves getting rid of the textbooks 
presently on hand. Now, the reasons for that are that the education 
has been facilitated through the development of what you term grade 2 
braille, and it is an improvement in the braille? 
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Mr. Anprews Yes. There has been research along that line 
comparing the progress made in grade 1}5 and grade 2, and we feel 
that grade 2 braille should be taught at the beginning instead of 
waiting until they are up in the sixth grade. 

At the present time, material from grade 6 on is in grade 2; and from 
the first grade up to the sixth grade, is now in grade 1% and grade 2. 
And now we want to eliminate the 1's, and there is no sense carrying 
that on any longer. But those who are still in grade 14 and trans- 
ferring to grade 2, it is costing us money, because we have got to get 
rid of those books and equip our classes, as they come along, in grade 2. 
It does make for a more efficient teaching, and we think the results 
wil be better. 

Mr. Morron. I think it might be interesting, Mr. Chairman, to 
point out the fact that Mr. Andrews’ uncle, I believe it was, founded 
the American Printing House for the Blind, and was its first director, 
or something of that kind. So that he knows something about the 
history of the institution. 

Mr. ANprEews. That is correct. 

Mr. Vari. I notice it has been stated that the institution is 80 
percent State-aided; and L know this, also, that no tuition is charged 
to the children. And from whut source is the other 20 percent 
derived? 

Mr. ANprEws. We beg it. We make an appeal for funds every 
vear throughout Maryland, and get the balance that way; and, also 
the city of Baltimore and the counties of the State pay us $200 for 
each child, and that is supposed to cover board, room and laundry; 
and they get more than $200 worth of board, room and laundry, 
though. But we do have to go out and beg it. 

Mr. Wier. The point that caused me to inject myself into this 
subject is that Lsee that the set-up of your school is entirely diferent 
from the set-up in the State of Minnesota. 

\Ir. Anprews. Yes, si 

Mr. Wier. Our se haat is strictly a State public school, subject. to 
getting its funds from the State or other sources of public revenue, 
and subject to the laws of the State, and also supplemental funds 
thereto. Yours is not. 

Mr. Anprews. We have to get our apprepriation through the de- 
partment of education in the State, and submit a budget to them, 
which they approve of or do not approve of, and we have to get our 
budget through the department of education. It is just one of those 
peculiar set-ups where the State has never taken us over, and at one 
time we wanted them to, and then they did not want to take us over, 
and they thought it was cheaper to have a private school than a 
State school. 

Mr. Perkins. Any further questions? 

hank vou, Mr. Andrews, for your contribution to us here this 
morning. 

Mr. ANprews. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Walker, will you come around? 

Mr. Walker, I believe vou are with the American Foundation for 
the Blind, and you are handicapped yourself, 


ess: - 
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STATEMENT OF HULEN C. WALKER, LEGISLATIVE ANALYST OF 
THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC., WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Waker. Yes, sir. 

My name, for the record, is H. C. Walker, and I am the legislative 
analyst for the American Foundation for the Blind, a private nonprofit, 
corporation. 

If the committee will permit, I would like to ask my friend Mr. 
Hussey to read my statement, since it would be a little difficult for 
me to attempt that with my prosthesis; and then I would like to com- 
ment on some of the points in it, and there are a few remarks I would 
like to make, if it is all right with the committee. 

Mr. Perkins. Go ahead, Mr. Hussey. 

Mr. Hussny. This is the statement of Mr. Hulen C. Walker, 
American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., to the chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, Inec., wishes to go on record in support of Hl. R. 
1499, 

There are today probably 6,000 children in schools for the blind 
and sight-saving classes in public schools. Special equipment and 
textbooks to supply the needs of these children cannot be furnished 
by the present appropriation. This appropriation is now the maxi- 
mum permitted under the authorization, and this authorization was 
set in the days when labor and materials were probably not more than 
50 percent of present costs. 

Congress has met the needs of the graduates of these schools in 
providing approximately $3,000,000 annually for rehabilitation pur- 
poses. We strongly urge, as a national private agency for the blend, 
that you give consideration to adequate training of the individual 
during his school vears. Without the increased authorization, the 
6,000 children are being handicapped by lack of appliances and special 
textbooks to prepare them to take advantage of the vocational training 
program after graduation from grade school. 

Congress has met this need from time to time since 1879, by increas- 
ing the authorization for appropriations as the needs demand, and J 
feel sure that you will again accept the responsibility of seeing that 
the schools for the blind are equipped with the necessary training 
equipment by providing an increased authorization for appropriations 
for books, special aids, and appliances to be furnished through the 
American Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Perkins. All right, now, Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Warker. I would like to think that I am speaking in a triple 
capacity this morning: first, representing a nonprofit corporation which 
in dedicated to the promotion of work for the blind throughout the 
country; and second, speaking as counsel to the legislative committee 
of the American Association of Workers for the Blind, which is the 
professional organization of worker with the adult blind as well as with 
children; and third, I am a blind person who has benefited by the 
materials furnished to a school for the blind through the Printing 
House by means of this appropriation. 
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Now, I am the rule and not the exception to the rule of the graduates 
of the schools for the blind. I recall in the twenties, when this au- 
thorization was amended, how we had more equipment and could all 
study our lessons at the same time, rather than having to pass the 
limited number of textbooks around from student to student, before 
the increased authorization in 1927. 

Further, as I pointed out in that statement, Congress has met the 
needs of the adult blind by appropriating funds to the States in the 
grants-in-aid programs for the rehabilitation of the graduates of the 
schools for the blind. 

Now, it just doesn’t make sense to some of we blind people to think 
that we limit the children by holding this appropriation down and not 
giving them the equipment that is necessary to prepare them to take 
advantage of the funds appropriated through the vocational rehabili- 
tation program to make them finally self-supporting. 

As I stated, under the present appropriation, the authorized appro- 
priation this vear for the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is $25,- 
500,000, of which approximately $2,900,000-plus is usually used in the 
rehabilitation of the blind, which will number somewhere around 
3,000 blind persons a year. 

So it seems that the requested addition for 6,000 children is not out 
of line with the other figures as appropriated for the adult group. 

If there are any questions that I can clear up, I would like to do so. 

There is one other point that I would like to bring out here. There 
has been some mention made of the use of grade 2 braille over grade 1 
and 1%. As a user of braille, I can probably clear up something here 
that maybe is in your minds now, as to why we have different types 
of braille, and why the switch from 1% to 2. 

Braille characters—lI will not try to explain that, but I will say that 
grade 2 braille, maybe one character will stand for an entire word, 
which reduces the cost and the bulk of the books printed in braille. 

I think I would like to state that I believe that in grade 114, just to 
show you the reduction in the number of volumes, the Bible is in 
about 21 volumes in braille, which would fill a 5-foot shelf; and in 
grade 2, the reduction in size and material used reduces that from 15 
to 18 volumes, or in thickness we would say from 6 to 10 inches. So 
you can see by the change-over or by the progress, we have actually 
reduced the cost of production by switching to a type of braille with 
more characters standing for entire words. 

I just wanted to bring that out, since I am a reader of braille, and 
I thought I might be able to clear up in your minds why that switch 
had been mentioned. 

Mr. Wier. In that connection, may I ask this question, not knowing 
too much about braille: Is there any book put out in braille that 
corresponds to shorthand? You mentioned the fact of one character 
standing for an entire word. 

Mr. Waker. Shorthand in braille is something more than grade 3, 
and when I was in school I had a type of what was called braille 
shorthand, and it would be maybe one dot would stand for an entire 
phrase, or a part of a sentence. There is a braille shorthand. 

Mr. Wier. Thank vou. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Greenwood? 

Mr. Greenwoop. I think what vou are bringing out is the additional 
training and education is being fairly well provided for, and the 
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preliminary learning is being handicapped by the limited production 
of textbooks and materials? 

Mr. Waker. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It is like providing higher education without 
giving the foundation to get that higher education. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Morton? 

Mr. Morton. I have no questions. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Vail, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Vain. I have no questions. 

Mr. Perkins. We certainly thank you for your contribution here 
this morning. 

Mr. Waker. The American Foundation for the Blind appreciates 
the opportunity to speak a word in behalf of blind children of the 
country. 

Mr. Perkins. Is there any other person in the room who would 
like to appear as a witness? 

Mr. Morron. First, Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to have 
placed in the record a copy of a letter from the Honorable Claude I. 
Bakewell, a Member of Congress from the Eleventh District of 
Missouri, to the Honorable Graham A. Barden, chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, in connection with this bill. 
It is the result of a rather exhaustive study on his part, and has some 
excellent points which I would like to have made a part of the per- 
manent record. 

Mr. Perkins. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record, 

(The letter referred to is as follows: ) 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 16, 1951. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Commitiee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Co.tueacurE: H. R. 1499, introduced by our colleague Thruston B. 
Morton of Kentucky, is now pending before the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Although this bill is primarily for the benefit of the American Printing House 
for the Blind located in Louisville, Ky., actually institutions for the blind through- 
out the country benefit. 

The said bill involves an increase in appropriations of $125,000 for a govern- 
mental agency which has had no increase in appropriations since 1938. Blind 
persons throughout the entire United States will benefit. 

The American Printing House for the Blind is engaged in printing in braille 
reading and instructional material for use in institutions and schools for the blind. 
With the increased costs of labor and materials, printing costs for braille have 
doubled since 19388. Likewise, with a substantial increase in population, there 
has been a proportionate increase in blind persons being served by the American 
Printing House for the Blind. Failure to increase the appropriations in the 
amount called for in this bill because of the two factors just enumerated will 
mean a decrease of approximately two-thirds from the figures of 1938 in the 
number of blind people who can be served by the publications of the American 
Printing House for the Blind. 

I cannot stress too strongly the value of the work done by the American Printing 
House for the Blind. I am aware of it through my familiarity with the Missouri 
School for the Blind, which is located in my district. This school teaches only 
blind children so as to enable them to grow up to become self-supporting citizens. 

During 1951 the Missouri School for the Blind received $3,010.58 of specialized 
printing in braille, including textbooks which were made possible by the fine 
work of this Federal agency. Without braille textbooks it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to teach the fundamental rudiments to blind children. The indi- 
vidual schools are not in a position to print the textbooks necessary nor do they 
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have the appropriations available for such a purpose. You can readily see, I 
am sure, that one central agency should have the responsibility for printing and 
distributing braille textbooks. 

A single dictionary in braille requires 32 volumes and costs $86.40. A single 
continental relief map for use in teaching the blind costs more than $250. 

Such opposition as there is to this bill is on purely economic grounds. Oppo- 
nents have stated that the individual States are trying to shift the responsibility 
of their blind children to the Federal Government. This objeetion is not true. 
The State of Missouri is now spending 98.5 percent more on the education of 
blind children than was spent in 1938. Also the number of blind children attend- 
ing the schools for the blind has increased 42 percent in that same period. 

The American Printing House for the Blind serves some 83 agencies. The 
suggestion has been made that each of these agencies should make a contribution 
Which would increase the sums available to the American Printing House for the 
Blind. This method is unreliable and time consuming. In preparing their 
budget from vear to vear the American Printing House for the Blind would be 
compelled to rely upon appropriations of the legislatures of all the 48 States. 
Being as familiar as you are with budgetary problems resulting from delayed 
appropriations, | am sure that vou can appreciate immediately the impracticality 
of such a suggestion. 

Moreover, it is undignified and unbefitting for blind children or their teachers 
to be compelled to seek private contributions. Blind children should be no more 
compelled to finance their own education that children with sight. Inasmuch as 
vast sums are furnished through the Federal Government in aid to education for 
children with sight, IT believe that in all equity and good conscience this com- 
paratively insignificant sum should not be denied to the blind children of the 
country. 

Another objection raised to the bill is the fact that apparently the treasury 
of the American Printing House for the Blind shows a very substantial surplus. 
Such statements are misleading. A special fund has been solicited and estab- 
lished to provide funds for the distribution of the Reader’s Digest in braille and 
talking book form to all blind people in the United States. This is, a private 
project, privately financed and sponsored by the Reader’s Didgest. The fund 
collected has been deposited in eserow with the American Printing House for the 
Blind to cover future printing costs and distribution of these Reader’s Digest 
editions. 

In view of the foregoing, may I respectfully urge that the committee list early 
hearings for H. R. 1499. 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
CiaupeE I. BAKEWELL. 


Mr. Morron. I would also like to have made a part of the per- 
manent record an editorial in the Louisville Courier-Journal on 
February 15, 1951, in connection with the pending legislation. 

Mr. Perkins. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record, 

(The editorial referred to is as follows:) 


| Louisville Courier-Journal, Feb. 15, 1951] 
Support For A Bitt To SERVE THE BLIND 


As you read the words on this page, as you turn to your favorite magazine or 
novel, or switch on the television set, remember that there are people in this country 
today who will never enjoy these simple pleasures which we accept as part of 
living. They are the blind. The printed word, as we know it cannot enter their 
world. For them there is no sports page, no figures on a video sereen, no pictures 
in a magazine. Indeed, but for the raised braille letters over which their fingers 
skim, laboriously interpreting the words that come effortlessly to our eyes, they 
might be denied all knowledge that comes from hooks. 

We mention this now because the people, especially the blind children of 
America, need vour help. The American Printing House for the Biind is having 
trouble’ meeting the inflated costs of printing the books with which the blind 
children of America are educated. The Printing House is a nonprofit organization 
through which the Government provides the States with educational materials 
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for the blind. Itis governed by a board of trustees which includes superintendents 
of the 83 educational institutions for the blind, and they serve without pay. 
Because the price of printing has skyrocketed like all other prices, the Printing 
House must now either find more money for operation or curtail its services to the 
blind children. 

Considering the vital benefit of its services, the request of the Printing House is 
extremely reasonable. It has been receiving from the Government only $125,000 
a year to furnish educational materials to the blind children of all States and 
Territories. This appropriation was sufficient 10 vears ago, when it was granted, 
but as you can imagine it is not sufficient today. Representative Thruston 
Morton has introduced a bill to increase this appropriation to $250,000 a vear, 
and Printing House officials say that this amount will meet their needs. Consider 
for a moment the tremendous handicap of these children for whose benefit this 
bill is intended. Consider the pleasures they cannot know, the knowledge they 
will be denied if help is not given. We think you will agree that Congressman 
Morton’s bill deserves vour support, and that of Congress. 

Mr. Morton. Mr. Chairman, a former Member of this House, 
who once very capably represented the district which I now have the 
honor to represent, and who was later Governor of the Canal Zone, 
where he administered the affairs with great efficiency, is very much 
interested in this bill, and he has done a lot of the spadework necessary 
to bring about this hearing. He is in the room now, and | wonder if 
Governor Thatcher would care to make a short statement. 

Mr. Perkins. We would be glad to hear Governor Thatcher. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MAURICE H. THATCHER, FORMERLY 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE LOUISVILLE, KY., CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Mr. Tuarcuer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I do not know that I an add anything to the very able presentation 
of the needs of the American Printing House for the Blind. 

While I was in Congress representing the Louisville District, I was 
very much interested in the work of the institution, and I was quite 
familiar with its activities. It is an institution which since 1858 
has been conducted on the highest possible plane. There has never 
been any graft or any seandal in connection with the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind. 

The businessmen of Louisville and the professional men, who have 
given their time and energies to the work, have consecrated their 
abilities to the service of that institution, and through the years they 
have administered that trust with marked fidelity. And the superin- 
tendents of all of the schools for the blind in the country have co- 
operated, and [ do not know of any institution that has been ad- 
ministered with greater harmony or efficiency than the American 
Printing House for the Blind. 

The chidren that are educated in these schools, many of them, 
thousands of them, become self-supporting and worthy citizens of 
the Republic. 

This is a greatly merited need that they have, because of increased 
costs, including the administration of the minimum wage Law. 

In 1927, | introduced, and I was able to have enacted, a bill increas- 
ing the appropriation $40,000, to take care of the needs at that time; 
and afterward Congressman O'Neill, when he came on the scene as a 
Member from that district introduced a bill, because of increased 
costs of labor and because of the increase of the populations of the 
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blind schools, increasing it to $50,000. And if there is any activity 
in the country today that needs an increase in its work, it certainly 
is the American Printing House for the Blind, which through all of 
the years has rendered this greatly important service to the blind 
children of America. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you, Governor Thatcher, for that contribu- 
tion. 

I am sure that the members of this subcommittee feel this morning 
that the witnesses have thoroughly proved the necessity for the 
increased authorization. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the hearing was closed.) 
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